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On the Nitmbeb, Occupation, and Status of Foeeignees in 
England. By Leone Levi, Esq., E.S.A., F.S.S., of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister -at -Law, Doctor of Economic Science of the 
University of Tubingen, Professor of the Principles and Practice 
of Commerce in King's College, London. 

[Bead before Section (F) of the British Association, at Bath, September, 1864] 

One of the most prominent features of European society at the 
present time, is the blending of citizenship, the approaching of 
States, and the almost total annihilation of distances. Railways, 
steam communication, and telegraphs, and last, but not least, the 
abolition of passports, have succeeded in bringing nations together, 
and a close intimacy has been formed between the inhabitants 
of the European States, which is constantly being cemented by 
bonds of interest, bonds of family relationship, and bonds, too, of 
common aspirations, and common struggles after progress and 
advancement. As far as England is concerned, she is no longer 
circumscribed within the borders of this sea-girt isle. Above and 
below the mighty deep, body and mind now constantly cross and 
recross ; and our thoughts, feelings, and manners are moulded and 
formed by the thoughts, feelings, and manners of other countries. 
A strong current of reciprocal influence thus runs through the whole 
range of European society, and religion, literature, commerce, politics, 
are all more or less affected by the enlarged and liberal sentiment 
which such a commerce of ideas inspires. Viewed from this aspect, 
a special interest attaches to the flux and reflux of foreigners in 
different countries, and it is gratifying to find that the Census of 
England and Wales for 1861 is fuller in information upon this subject 
than any previous one. Another evidence of that care and ability 
which are observable in the whole of this national survey, carried on 
under the guidance of our learned President Dr. Farr, and his 
worthy coadjutors. It appears, then, from this document, that on 
the night of the 7th April, 1861, there were in England and Wales 
84,090 foreigners,* meaning by it persons born out of the United 
Kingdom, in a total population of 20,006,224, o r in the proportion 
of 0*41 foreigner for every 100 native-born subjects; or that, in 
other words, there were in this country 261 British subjects for 

* The number of foreigners in Ireland was 8,267, and in Scotland 3,969 ; 
making an aggregate for the United Kingdom of 96,326. 
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every foreigner. This proportion is considerably less than in 
France and in the United States. In France, in 1861, there were 
506,381 foreigners in a population of 37)386,313, or 1*35 foreigners 
for every 100 French subjects ; or, in other words, there were 73 
French born for every one foreigner. In the United States, in 
1860, there were 4,136,175 foreigners in a population of 27,489,461, 
or 15 foreigners to every 100 American citizens; in other words, 
there were in the United States only 6-64 American born to every 
foreigner. In Spain, on the contrary, it appears, from the Census of 
1860, just published, that there were only 34,912 foreigners, viz., 
20,883 residents and 14,029 in transit, meaning probably naturalized 
and not naturalized, in a population of 15,638,569, or in the pro- 
portion of o*22 foreigner for every 100 Spaniards, or that there 
were 447 Spaniards to every foreigner, being about half of the 
proportion between native and foreign subjects in this country. 

Notwithstanding all the facilities of communication recently 
opened between this and other countries, and our increased com- 
mercial and social intercourse with almost every country in the 
world, it is a singular fact that Trance has three times the number of 
foreigners as there are in England. The central position of France, 
her easy and graceful language, the similarity of her climate to that 
of other continental countries, and more especially the absence of 
the dreaded Channel, all render France much more attractive to 
foreigners than this country. In the United Kingdom foreigners 
are birds of passage, for purposes of trade only. In France they 
remain for instruction, for amusement, and for agreeable society. 
The United States of America have been, till the present time, the 
El Dorado, the Land of Promise, to the industrious of all countries. 
We cannot, therefore, wonder at the large number of foreigners in 
that country. Even now, the lovers of adventure find the United 
States a most propitious soil where to exercise their skill. It is 
possible, however, that the excessive number of foreigners may be 
one of the causes of instability in the American institutions. With a 
population constantly shifting, consisting for the most part of foreign 
adventurers, we can scarcely expect to find the national principle 
vigorously at work. The United States of America, originally peopled 
by Europeans, and constantly fed by the surplus population of every 
country, is not a nation, but a cosmopolite body of men living 
together under republican institutions. So long as common interest 
bound them together they lived at peace ; immediately as opposing 
interests disjoined them, they manifested all the hatred and passions 
of men alien to one another in race and nationality, and prompted 
by no other principle than that of sordid gain or love of conquest. 
As for Spain, the paucity of her industries, the absence of internal 
security, and, above all, her intollerant policy as regards religion, are 
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sufficient reasons why she should have so few foreigners. Spain may- 
do much to rise once more in the scale of nations and to improve 
her economical condition. But she. may be quite sure that the most 
luxuriating land, the most delightful climate, and the most inviting 
field for industry, will fail to attract strangers, where the most prized 
of all privileges, liberty of conscience, is denied. Let us be thankful 
that England offers in this respect the most exemplary liberality. 

Whilst considering the influence of foreigners in this country, we 
are naturally led to consider the influence exercised by Englishmen 
in foreign countries. If we except the United States of America, 
where there were upwards of 2,000,000 British, the number of 
Englishmen in all other countries is 68,000, or less than the 
number of foreigners in this country. In comparing, however, the 
relative influence resulting from personal intercourse, not only 
the number but the language, national character, and rank of the 
individuals must be taken into account. It will be admitted, for 
instance, that French is a language much more extensively known 
than any other. Moreover, the sociability and frankness which dis- 
tinguish continental nations, are more favourable to influence than 
the reserve and exclusiveness which form the substratum of the 
English character. But when we take rank into consideration the 
influence of the English is greater far than that of other nations. 
British travellers or residents abroad belong either to the aristocratic 
or to the mercantile classes. Eew of the lower classes travel to 
foreign countries, and fewer still of British workmen ever think 
of crossing the Channel, But for our sailors, continental nations 
seldom see any but wealthy specimens of British nationality. Very 
different it is with foreign countries. There the higher classes 
generally remain at home, and it is principally the politician, the 
artist, and the merchant that move abroad. Though few com- 
paratively in any one place or country, English influence abroad is 
great, especially among the educated and the governing classes. 

And whom are we attracting to our shores ? Of the 84,000 
foreigners in England and "Wales, 73,500 were Europeans, 9,500 
Americans, 500 Africans, and 500 between Asiatics and natives of 
other countries not specified ; and if to these we add the British 
colonists, which include men of so many races and colours, the 
mixture is indeed very remarkable. It is something agreeable when 
walking the streets of the Metropolis, to be constantly arrested, not 
only by the most discordant sounds of many tongues, but by the 
variety of costume, such as Chinese and Hindoos, Greek and Turk, 
Arab or Persian, often very gorgeous and bizarre. Amongst the 
Europeans, the Germans are certainly the most numerous. Of 
73,000 Europeans more than 30,000 came from Germany, 13,000 
from Fiance, 5,500 from Holland, 4,500 from Italy, 5,000 from 
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Norway and Sweden, 5,000 from Russia and Poland, 2,000 from Spain 
and Portugal, 2,000 from Belgium, 2,500 from Denmark, and about 
1,000 from Greece and Turkey. In Prance, the greatest number of 
foreigners consisted of Europeans. Of 506,381 foreigners, 205,000 
were Belgians, 85,000 Germans, 76,000 Italians, 35,000 Spaniards, 
and 35,000 Swiss, 26,000 English, 13,000 Dutch, and the rest of 
other nations. In the United States of America, of 4,136,000 
foreigners, 2,200,000 were British and Irish, 1,300,000 Germans, 
250,000 British Americans, 110,000 Prench, 53,000 Swiss, 44,000 
Norwegians, 35,000 Chinese, 28,000 Dutch, 27,000 Mexicans, and 
the rest of other nations. 

As might be expected, the greater part of the foreigners in 
England are dwelling in the large shipping and manufacturing towns, 
such as London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, Tynemouth, Sunderland, Hartlepool, &c. It is the 
commercial, and not the agricultural, counties which mostly attract 
foreigners. London has, however, the largest number of foreigners. 
Pully one-half of all the foreigners in England are in London, and 
they are scattered in all her districts, in the most populous as well as 
in the most aristocratic. Fancy a single town possessing 2,500,000 
English, 100,000 Irish, 36,000 Scotch, 15,000 colonists, 20,000^6^, 
and 40,000 foreigners. It is really a wonderful combination of 
nationalities. But what are 40,000 foreigners to a population of 
2,800,000? only 1*42 per cent.; or, in other words, 70 native subjects 
to 1 foreigner. Compare it with New York. In 1860 there were 
there 813,669 inhabitants, and of these 429,952 were natives, and 
383,717 foreigners, that is, 47 per cent, of the total population were 
foreigners, the natives being only 2 to 1 of the foreigners. In Paris 
(Departement de la Seine) there were 94,658 foreigners in a popula- 
tion of 1,953,660, or in the proportion of 4*84 foreigners for every 
100 natives, giving 20 natives for every] 1 foreigner. It must be 
remarked, as regards the foreigners in England, especially the Euro- 
peans, that those who come to this country are not all of one sex, 
but they consist of men, women, and children. Of the 84,000 
foreigners in England and Wales, about 57,000 were males and 
27,000 females ; whilst of 73,000 Europeans, 13,000 were under 20 
years of age. Let us not fancy, however, that they are all organ 
boys. They comprise upwards of 4,000 children at home, 1,500 boys 
and girls at school, 3,000 boys in merchant vessels, and not quite 
500 musicians. 

An analysis of the occupation of foreigners is interesting. Very 
few can afford to live in England idle. This is a place for work, and 
foreigners are not an exception to the general rule. There is plenty, 
however, for them to do. Many industries are in the hands of 
foreigners. A good number of them, about 1,500, for instance, are 
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employed in sugar refining. This industry is itself of German 
extraction, and the Germans are still the best workmen in White- 
chapel. Watch making and clock making also employ about 1,200 
foreigners. Great many opticians and spectacle makers are foreigners. 
There are a large number of foreign tailors and shoemakers, of 
milliners and dressmakers. Upwards of 1,000 foreign bakers are to 
be found in this country. The figure and image makers are almost 
exclusively Italians. 1,400 governesses and some 3,000 domestic 
servants, principally females, are Swiss, French, or German. It 
is by German, French, and Italian teachers that the foreign 
languages are taught in the schools. Foreign musicians are 
numerous. To them is England indebted for the impulse given of 
late to the cultivation of music in this country, not only in theatres 
and public exhibitions, but in the drawing-room and family circle ; 
and a large number of our seamen, nearly 16,000, are now foreign 
born. Up to a very recent time the navigation laws absolutely pro- 
hibited the use of foreign seamen in the manning of our ships. But 
since the restriction was abandoned, by the 16 and 17 Vict., cap. 
131, and 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 120, the increase of trade and naviga- 
tion has been such, that not only has there been ample employment 
for our ships and seamen, but we have been able to employ a large 
number of foreign ships and foreign seamen. There were, moreover, 
in this country, among foreigners, 127 Eoman Catholic priests, 96 
physicians, 109 interpreters, 15 advocates or barristers, and 14 soli- 
citors and notaries, 164 diplomatic and consular officers, 287 
artists, 68 sculptors, 82 engravers, 250 cooks, 1,600 merchants and 
bankers, and 3,000 more, between commercial clerks, travellers and 
brokers. Even in house-building there were many foreigners 
employed ; and so in a hundred other occupations. It is gratifying 
to know that in the United Kingdom the whole field of industry 
is open alike to foreigners as to native-born subjects. 

"We have in such facts as these abundant evidence that the 
foreigners residing in this country are mostly, if not all, useful 
members of society, active labourers iu this great workshop of the 
world. And though there may be a few political refugees — hommes 
de lettres, loungers in news-rooms or Leicester Square — they must 
be very few indeed, and even they must obtain a livelihood in some 
manner by their writing or otherwise. It is gratifying, indeed, to 
think that foreigners are not a burden to the country. It was 
suggested on one occasion that Lord Holt had laid down that they 
were not even entitled to relief, and that they might be left to starve. 
But Lord Ellenborough denied that Lord Holt ever uttered such a 
sentiment. " The law of humanity," he said, " which is anterior to 
" all positive laws, obliges us to afford them relief to save them from 
" starving." It is very rare, however, that a foreigner enters a 
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workhouse. In the prisons they are to be found in a fair proportion. 
In an average there are about 1,700 foreign prisoners to a total of 
about 120,000, or in the proportion of 70 British to 1 foreigner. 
Among those guilty of murder there is a limited number of foreigners. 
Of 92 persons who suffered the penalty of death, from 1857 to 1863, 
6 were foreigners — 3 Spaniards, 2 Greeks, and 1 Italian. Recently 
as many as ; South Americans were executed for murder and piracy 
at sea, and a most heinous murder in the railway is supposed to have 
been committed by a German. 

That the free admission of foreigners is most beneficial to a 
nation is sanctioned by universal experience. "We almost imagine 
that without the foreign element engrafted upon it the native element 
would soon lose its energy ; and blind indeed is that country which 
shuts out the skill, the enterprise, and the capital which foreigners 
are apt to introduce. " When Frederick William became Regent," 
said the King of Prussia, in his history of Brandenburg, " the country 
" neither made hats, stockings, or any woollen stuff. The industry 
" of the French enriched us with all these manufactures." It was to 
the unlimited freedom granted to foreigners that Holland owed her 
ancient grandeur ; whilst France cut off her own right arm by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and Spain destroyed her best 
interests by the expulsion of the Moors and the Jews. As for 
England, she has been rather slow in appreciating the benefit of 
attracting foreign industry. In the Middle Ages foreigners were 
looked upon with an evil eye by the bulk of the people, and in cities 
and corporate towns especially, the antipathy against them became 
so strong that they were not even endured within their precincts. 
For a long time foreigners met all manner of discouragement and ill- 
treatment in this country ; and, strange to say, the merchants of 
London were foremost in endeavouring to procure the expulsion of 
foreign traders. Gradually a better feeling obtained. Sir Josiah 
Child, Algernon Sydney, Sir William Petty, and Sir William Temple 
endeavoured to disabuse the public mind respecting the bad influence 
of foreign traders ; and after a time they met a better reception. 
Unfortunately, however, the politico-religious influence of the 
Reformation greatly paralysed this policy of freedom. When the 
exclusion of the Roman Catholics from the realm became a question 
of State, the expedient was resorted to of refusing naturalization to 
foreigners unless they consented to receive the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, and took an oath of supremacy and allegiance. And 
when William III. was firmly seated on the throne, the State was 
protected from the introduction of Roman Catholics to any influen- 
tial post in the Government, by enacting that no person born out of 
the "United Kingdom or any of the Colonies, even though naturalized 
or denizens, unless born of English parents, should be a member of 
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the Privy Council or of either House of Parliament, nor fill any 
office of trust, civil or military, nor receive from the Crown any grant 
of land, &c. Subsequently the necessity of taking the sacrament 
in case of naturalization was removed ; but when, in 1843, the many 
disabilities which wiere in force against aliens were abolished, the 
exceptions regarding their becoming members of the Privy Council 
and of either House of Parliament, were allowed to remain ; not as 
formerly, as a protection from the introduction of Eoman Catholics, 
but in deference to national susceptibilities. The original bill 
introduced by Mr. Hutt proposed to put naturalized subjects on the 
same footing in every respect with native subjects ; but Sir James 
Graham, speaking on behalf of Her Majesty's Government, took 
objection to that, and said that it was undesirable to repeal a pro- 
vision in the Act of Settlement which he considered most wholesome. 
" He was convinced," he said, " that it was the general feeling of the 
u country ; it might be a vulgar prejudice, but still he confessed he 
" partook of it, and he believed that the people of the United King- 
" dom felt, that it was fitting that the members of their legislature 
" should be native-born subjects, and persons capable of taking into 
" consideration their habits, their feelings, and their associations. 
" He was for British subjects being the legislators for Britain." It 
would ill become the writer, himself a naturalized subject, to com- 
plain of the exclusion thus established, having regard especially to 
the liberal spirit which pre-eminently distinguishes British legisla- 
tion as regards aliens, whether naturalized or not. Tet it is very 
doubtful whether it is worth the while to maintain such exclusion. 
The chances that a foreign-born subject may be elected to represent 
any constituency in Parliament must be very rare; but should such 
a case ever arise, are not the electors the best judges of the character 
and qualifications of the candidates for election ? If fear be enter- 
tained that the British Parliament be made the arena for foreign 
politics, or that political refugees, who have no stake in this country, 
may too readily be elected, would it not be sufficient to impose a 
condition that such alien bom shall either have resided ten years in 
this country, or be connected by marriage with a British wife ? 

In some foreign countries a more liberal principle is adopted. In 
the United States of America, seven years' citizenship are sufficient as 
a qualification for a representative to Congress, and nine years' 
citizenship for that of senator. In France, by an ordinance of 1814, 
a special act, confirmed by both Chambers, was made necessary, in 
order that a foreigner might be able to sit either in the Chamber of 
Peers or of Deputies. In 1848 this law was revoked, but in 1849 a 
similar law to that which previously existed was re-enacted. 

The fact that the disability now affecting aliens in England 
consists only in the exclusion from the highest civil privileges, indi- 
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cates the great advance made in liberal principles upon this subject. 
It is, indeed, indisputable that, for all practical purposes, foreigners 
in England enjoy the same rights and the same privileges as the 
natives ; and that both in our courts of justice, and in the great 
marts of merchandise, no distinction whatsoever is now made on 
account of nationality or religion. That in the face of such an equality 
of rights and privileges I should have occupied the valuable time of 
the Association on any subject relating to foreigners especially, my 
only apology is, that the place of birth of the component parts of the 
population is often an important element in the ascertainment of 
many social and moral problems. However much a high and liberal 
tone of public opinion makes us regard all nations alike, it is a fact 
that each has its own idiosyncracy, that each is endowed with especial 
talents and industry, and that each has its own manner of life. 
There is something inherent in man which attaches him to the 
country of his birth, and which he cannot shake off wherever he 
may dwell ; and we may derive solid and valuable instruction from the 
study of those who are constantly around us, and who in their 
own persons exhibit to us all the peculiarities, habits, and manners 
of the many distinct races and nations which people this great wide 
world. 



